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A Paerfist Appeals to 


y AM asking for your support in this bye-election because I am 
standing ag an Independent Pacifist for whom pacifism is the 
logical outcome of the Christian faith and an essential expres- 


sion of the Christian Gospel. 


The party truce and the postpone- 

ment of a General Election have re- 

sulted in the re- 

WHY A striction of free 

BYE-ELECTION?expression of 

opinion through 

the usual political channels. This war 

gabotages the democratic machinery 
of representative government. 

I do not believe that the country 
as a whole is solidly behind the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of this 
war, as they assert. I am certain it 
is important that the opinion of those, 
even if in a minority, who do not be- 
lieve in this war as a means of set- 
tling any of the issues in dispute, 
should be expressed. 

We all regret the tragedy which has 
made a bye-election here possible. No 
one would for a moment question the 
sincerity or doubt the integrity of 
Ronald Cartland. He followed his 
conscience though it led him to his 
death. It is my desire to secure that 
his sacrifice, as also that of all others 
who as yet have seen no other way 
than war to overcome what they be- 
liéve to be evil, shall not again be 
made in vain, as it was in 1914-1918. 

But I claim for myself the same 
sincerity and integrity when my con- 


Only 3 Weeks! 


(CS ONTRIBUTIONS to our Fight- 
ing Fund for last week were 
£33 10s. 7d., making the total 
£1,821 Os. 1ld. If we do not get 
back immediately to the £50 mark, 
we shall not reach our £2,000 by 
May 23. Only three weeks! 


Put your shoulder to the wheel, 
and your hand into your pocket. 
And remember that if you have no 
cash to spare, you may almost cer- 
tainly have something that will do 
for our Treasure Hunt. Send it 
along! The Eattor 


science leads me in this way to chal- 
lenge all the usual assertions about 
war. It is that which makes the bye- 
election inevitable. 


% 
Let me make quite clear that, in 


common with all other pacifists, I am 


as keen as 
WAR CANNOT any to put 


DESTROY NAZISM an end to 

what is 
commonly meant by Nazism—to put 
an end to all that affronts your real 
value as a human person and denies 
true liberty and _ spiritual freedom 
anywhere—here as well as in Poland 
or Germany. 


But I do deny that war ean ever 
achieve that purpose. Week after 
week produces the growing evidence 
that, where war is the method, the 
sacredness of human life and the 
liberty of the individual cease to 
count. Conscription, either for mili- 


tary service or industrial labour, has - 


become the rule. Men, women, and 
even children are heing involved. And 
to what end? 


Can any constructive good come out 
of this competition in destruction and 
starvation? We shall not be able by 
that means to restore freedom either 
to Europe or to ourselves. 

Are you beginning to realize this? 
T believe that beneath the grim deter- 
mination of the people in Birmingham 
and other bombed areas, as of the 
people in Dusseldorf and other Ger- 
man industrial centres, there is a real 
if not yet vocal desire to find an hon- 
ourable way to stop the war now and 
bring real peace. 

I ask you at this critical time not 
to indulge in wishful thinking but to 
face the facts. We are in a situation 
which is more than that of ordinary 
war. 

We are in the throes of a social 
revolution and the vast changes 
which are taking place in the process 


the Electors 


of this war are more important and 
significant than the question as to 
who will win the war in the military 
sense. And I believe that a victory 
for either side after a war of exhaus- 
tion would be the defeat of all hopes 
of a better world. 
% 
I urge you, therefore, to ask your- 
self to what end is all this destruc- 
tion de- 


DESTRUCTION—OR signed? 
CONSTRUCTION? = For what 


are we 
continuing the mutual bombing? 
When all is over, a settlement will 
have to be reached—and a negotiated 
peace and not a dictated peace alone 
holds out any hope. If a settlement 
must be reached one day—why not 
now? 


I plead, therefore, for an immediate 
armistice, to be followed by a genuine 
conference of all nations. This is not 
a readiness to surrender all I hold 
dear, but the expression of a belief 
that the longer the war goes on, the 
more impossible it becomes to have a 
peace within which we can conserve 
these things. 


Do not be misled by the slogan 
about not trusting Hitler. If within 
an armistice peace could be arranged 
on terms which were as fair and hon- 
ourable to Germany as to any other 
country, Hitler could never start a 
war again. 

THE BEST GUARANTEES THAT 
A TREATY WILL BE KEPT ARE 
TO BE FOUND IN THE TERMS OF 
THAT TREATY. 

To this end I urge that this coun- 
try should be willing to declare in 
advance that it is ready to make sac- 
rifices of economic privilege and poli- 
tical advantage in the general inter- 
est of a full and free life for all 
people everywhere. 

I want this country to show that 
it realizes what it means when it 


- Democracy or 


[ EMOCRACY means something 

more than the government of a 
society in accordance with the ex- 
pressed will of a majority. If it does 
not, the Nazi system can make a good 
claim to be itself democratic. What 
more is involved in democracy than 
majority-rule, it is perhaps impossible 
to define to the general satisfaction. 
But in Britain it is accepted that the 
idea of democracy includes the right 
fearlessly to utter and to publish one’s 
opinions in so far as they do not offend 
against the Common Law. This right 
ig drastically curtailed today. Grie- 
vous — indeed prohibitive — penalties 
await the disseminator of alarm and 
despondency, or the promulgator of 
opinions calculated (by whom?) to 
interfere with the prosecution of the 
war to a successful issue—of all con- 
ceptions the most debatable, yet one 
on which full freedom of debate is 
forbidden. 


Yet, we must admit that this drastic 
diminution of what we British regard 
as the fundamental democratic right 
of free speech is necessary to the 
prosecution of total war. The Nazis 
have never made any bones about it: 
they maintained from the beginning 
that freedom of speech was incompat- 
ible with the necessities of total war. 
Since any war waged nowadays 
between great Powers must needs be 
total, that is, calling for the concentra- 
tion of the entire energies and re- 
sources ofthe ration, they prepared 


for it by abolishing freedom of speech. 
In trying to meet their military chal- 
lenge, we have half-abolished it. 

It is the same with the other free- 
dom, equally fundamental to the Bri- 
tish conception of democracy — the 
right to exercise control over the pro- 
perty which one owns. That, too, was 
incompatible with the necessities of 
total war. The Nazis abolished it. 
The owner of a business became vir- 
tually the mere trustee of the State: 
the “leader” of that particular por- 
tion of the national economy. - We 
have half-abolished it. 


Now the real choice before us was 
whether to meet the Nazi challenge 
of total war, and deliberately to aban- 
don democracy; or to cling to our de- 
mocracy and abandon the attempt to 
make tqtal war. That choice the na- 
tion never faced; it was never put 
before the nation at all. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy of appeasement was 
more. realistic than the Labour policy 
of armed resistance to Nazi Germany: 
for the Labour Party made no at- 
tempt to make adequate preparation 
for the resistance which it vocifer- 
ously demanded. It saw no incom- 
patibility between British democracy 
and total war. Nor did it, even when 
it had the opportunity, insist on the 
radical war-socialization which was 
necessary for the effective prosecution 
of total war. 

The result is that we have the 
worst of both worlds. Our efficiency 
for .wat: issinnfetior “hom that: -ot 


War 


Germany, simply because we have 
never had the revolutionary will to- 
ward the central planning and control 
that is necessary for total war. To 
our inefficiency for war corresponds 
the exacerbation of social injustice at 
home. Take, for a single example, 
the incredible arrangement whereby 
local authorities which provided their 
populations betimes with adequate 
air-raid shelters have to meet a large 
proportion of the cost, while those 
which delayed till the last minute to 
construct them have the whole of 
their expenditure met by Government 
grant. It is economic injustice run 
mad. Or again take the heartless 
advice of the Government to the small 
shopkeeper: Get out and be hanged 
to you! 

These are some of the conse- 
quencesi-which are legion—of the 
attempt to combine British democracy 
with total war. It leads to injustices 
more radical than any planned totali- 
tarianism would dare to inflict. An 
avowedly totalitarian government at 
least knows its own mind; it wills the 
end, and it wills the means. A demo- 
cracy, embarked on total war, may 
will the end, but it cannot will the 
means—unitary control. But it dare 
not remain a democracy either. It 
dare not fulfil the fundamental con- 
dition of the life of a democracy— 
by allowing absolute freedom of cri- 
ticism, which is the only means to 
the necessary self-education of a 
Aétiocrade 9lty 40 JAKY Tus gitg 


THE ELECTION ADDRESS OF 
Stuart Morris 


to the voters in the King’s Norton 
division of Birmingham, where he 
is standing as an _ Independent 
Pacifist against Capt. Basil Peto 
(Cons.). The election, which was 
caused by the death in action of 
Mai. J. R. H. Cartland (who had a 
5,875 majority over his Labour 
opponent in the last election), will 
take place next Thursday. 


talks about democracy by giving India 
the immediate opportunity of self- 
government, by accepting a new prin- 
ciple of relationships with all non- 
self-governing territory, by tackling 
the underlying problems of interna- 
tional finance, by determining to 
solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment in some more constructive way 
than that of war production, by aban- 
doning the attempt to prop up an 
outworn order of capitalism and wel- 
coming the coming of a new social 
order in which men and women shall 
have the real security and freedom 
which war denies. 


If you elect me, I pledge myself to 
work increasingly for these ends in- 
side Parliament, as in any case I shall 
continue to do outside. 


% 


If you are one of those who take 
their stand on the Christian Gospel, 


I appeal to you to 
A SPECIAL remember that evil 
APPEAL 


cannot be evercome 

except by good, and 
that if God is our Father, every land 
is our Father’s land, every man a bro- 
ther whose blood must not be spilt 
and whose life must not be crippled. 
The more you are convinced of the 
moral righteousness of the cause you 
seek to uphold, the more careful must 
you be of the means you seek to 
employ. 

Against the claims of a totalitarian 
State must be set the supreme claim 
of Christ. But that means acknow- 
ledging his lordship over all life. It 
implies the refusal to use the method 
he rejects as we too endeavour to seek 
first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness in the belief that thus, but only 
thus, can peace and ali other needs 
be added to us. 


If you are one of those whose 
energy is being turned to war pro- 
duction, I appeal to you to ask your- 
self whether you do really want to 
see the product of your labour wasted, 
and used to destroy the life of an- 
other man — a fellow working-man 
with whom you have no quarrel. 

If you have a pride in your home 
and children, are you content that 
this war should continue to destroy 
your peace of mind, possibly wreck 
your home and certainly interfere with 
the education and future of your . 
family? Was it for this that you 
brought children into the world? 

This is an opportunity for you to 
express your hope in the future, and 
your disbelief in the method of war 
to achieve that future. 


Who knows what results might fol-° 
low, if King’s Norton will give the 
lead to stop the war and make a con- 
structive peace now? This bye-elec- 
tion gives you the chance to make 
your views known when otherwise’ 
that opportunity often seems to be 
denied by defence regulations and war 
propaganda: Raerasyre Lasts ats ees ee 
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A PACIFIST COMMENTARY .. .. 


WAR-TIME leaders can get away 

4 with a great deal; but I was sur- 
prised at the way the Prime Minister, 
in his broadcast last Sunday, disposed 
of the suggestion that there was some 
uneasiness in the country on account 
of the gravity of the war-situation. 
He went to some of the bombed areas 
—where the poorest people had got 
it worst’’-—to discover whether the 
uneasiness existed. 


With the veracity of his report of 
the state of mind in those areas I am 
not concerned. A war Prime Minister 
is always received with cheers. Less 
public and less popular inquirers 
would report ratker differently; but 
no-one less than a Prime Minister 
would report that the bombed popu- 
lations were “exhilarated” by their 
experience. 

But my point is that evidence of the 
morale of bombed areas is no evidence 
at all of the absence of uneasiness 
on account of the war-situation. Such 
uneasiness does not find expression in 
ccwardice. And though Mr. Chur- 
chill may conjure it away by sleight 
of hand, it is there. It is an increas- 
ing suspicion in the minds of intelli- 
gent men that the Government’s con- 
ception of the war-situation is quite 
inadequate to the reality. 


“A Successful Issue” 


WAWITH the loss of our last foot- 
YY hold on the Continent, the Bri- 
tish idea of a successful tissue to the 
war, in spite of the professional op- 
timism of Mr. Churchill, has become 
noticeably more modest. It now con- 
sists in staving off defeat until, with 
American help, we can achieve first 
equal, then superior, strength in the 
air. Developing this conception, the 
New Statesman (April 26) says: 
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EDITED BY “ OBSERVER ” 


The Premier and the Publie 


As we grow toward parity in the air-— 
we are very far from equality now—every 
intelligent person should think coolly and 
carefully about the best way of ending 
this threat to the best interests of civiliza- 
tion (sic). As we grow in strength it is 
essential that we should make clearer for 
what we are fighting. Our survival should 
promise the world freedom from. slavery 
and a care for values that matter; we should 
be in a position, as the months go on and 
we remain unconquered, to give every human 
being on the Continent. who has not become 
a victim of Nazi propaganda that. we are 
sanely anxious to end the madness of com- 
petitive destruction. Such a programme 
needs intelligence, We believe that Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt are capable 
of a leadership that may yet save society. 
They know, as members of the General Staff 
knaw, that bombing cannot in itself end 
any war and that if we are to save civiliza- 
tion from destruction, and ourselves into 
the bargain, we must use our strength and 
intelligence and discrimination. 


. Stalemate 


HAT is but faintly convincing. Militarily. 

it boils down to this: that the best Bri- 
tain can hope for is a stalemate. The Ameri- 
enns are very frank about our dangerous 
position: their task is simply to save Britain 
from defeat. Let us suppose that, with their 
aid, a condition of stalemate is achieved — 
what then? The New Statesman, sn far as 
I can interpret its rather oracular language, 
appears to pin its hopes on the revelutionary 
effect upon the Continent of an offer of peace 
from us, 


Such a caleulation ignores the possibility 
of Germany settling down to the job of turn- 
ing Europe into a going concern. I cannot 
assess the probabilities of this; but it seems 
fairly obvious that if our only hope of suc- 
cess is an anti-Nazi movement on the Con- 
tinent, and in Germany, the Germans will 
do all they can to prevent such a movement 
from arising. The assumption is, of course, 
that the Germans are congenitally incapable 
of this: their only way of suppressing such 
& movement is to crush it. I wonder. I am 
a prey to the painful suspicion that they are 


rather more capnble of a constructive policy ‘ 


And they have the 
and America 


for Europe than we are. 
signal advantage over Britain 


SIDNEY SPENCEIR. Minister of Hope 
Liverpool Court - 


OST people probably have a somewhat hazy idea of the pro- 
ceedings at the recent court-martial on an officer and five 


NCOs which took place in Liverpool: 


Press reports have 


for the most part been entirely inadequate. 

It may be of interest therefore to record the impressions of one who 
was actually present during the greater part of the time, and who had the 
advantage, to begin with, of a general familiarity with the facts of the 


case, 


Was the court martial, as some have suggested, a “put-up, job” ? Were 


the proceedings really judicial ? 


Did they succeed in eliciting the facts, and 


distributing blame where blame was due? 


ot 


It is well to remember first of all 
that the COs themselves did not de- 
sire a court-martial. What they de- 
sired was that the treatment to which 
they were subjected should be made 
known, so that effective steps might 
be taken to see that the same treat- 
ment was not inflicted on others. The 
court-martial was the outcome of an 
inquiry instituted by the War Office. 

Some of the men gave evidence only 
because subpoenas were served on 
them. One man, who was still in the 
NCC and so subject to military discip- 
line, refused to give evidence, in spite 
of the penalties with which he was 
threatened. The Judge Advocate re- 
marked that his attitude was plainly 
the expression, not of conscience, but 
of sheer obstinacy. 


DESIRE TO BE FAIR 


That was an illustration of the pre- 
judice and misunderstanding with 
which the COs were constantly con- 
fronted. I believe there was every 
desire on the part of the court. to deal 
fairly with the men and to give an 
honest judgment of the case. 

The trouble is that in view of the 
prevailing attitude toward COs, and 
in view especially of the composition 
of the ceurt, it was extraordinarily 
difficult to secure an unbiased con- 
sideration of the facts. The court 
consisted of seven Army officers (in- 
cluding the president) together with 
the Judge Advocate, a legal official, 
who actually presided over the pro- 
ceedings, and in each case gave a 
summing up of the evidence. 

The words spoken by the Judge Ad- 
vocate in summing un in the case of 
the first of the NCOs have been 
quoted in Peace News. He dwelt on 


the contrast as it appeared to him, 
and as it appears no doubt to the 
majority of our countrymen, between 


the position of the COs, prepared only 
to serve their country “in the way 
they wish”, and the NCO, “a man 
whom we cannot do without if this 
country is to survive”. 


On the other hand, the Judge Ad- 
vocate’s summing up in the case of 
Captain Wright, at the end of the 
proceedings, was a masterpiece of 
clear and concise and impartial pre- 
sentation. He reminded the court 
that it must not imagine that men 
whose “political’? opinions were ab- 
horrent to it could not be telling the 
truth, and that an Army officer, how- 
ever gallant a soldier, could not lie. 

Whether or not it was because of 
this difference of tone in the sum- 
ming up in the two cases, there was 
a significant difference in the findings 
of the Court. Company Sergeant- 
Major Cooper was acquitted on all 
charges, whereas Captain Wright was 
found guilty on two charges out of 
five (permitting assaults and failing 
to report them.) 


ESSENTIAL ISSUES 


In each case the Judge Advocate 
presented to the court quite clearly 
the essential issue which it had to de- 
cide. The main fact, as he said, was 
that the stories told by the two sets 
of men could not be reconciled. He 
pointed out that if it was held that 
the story told by the COs was false, 
that implied that the whole thing had 
been concocted by an elaborate con- 
spiracy in which every man had his 
allotted part. To me he seemed to 
suggest that such a thing was in fact 
incredible. 

Major Flateau, who gave evidence, 
made what appeared to me a highly 
significant remark. (He was the offi- 
cer in charge at the College, where 
the greater part of the trouble with 


that, if they decide upon such a policy, they 
ean put it into practice, whereas we can 
only make promises. 


On a Different Level 


S Mr. Churchill capable of conceiving a 

British policy adequate to such a situa- 
tion? I have never discerned any sign that 
he is aware either of the intelligence, the re 
soureefulness, or the resourees of Germany 
under Hitler. He has “enfeoffed himself to 
popularity” by objurgating ‘‘that bad man", 
but he seems unable to recognize that Hitler’s 
“badness” is much less menacing than his 


eapacity to think and act in terms of a new~ 


Neither in this coun- 
try nor? in American is this clearly realized; 
we soem to be afraid of admitting it. And 
there is a grave risk even in insisting upon 
it. Yet it must be insisted upon. 

My own belief is that, at the level of 
war and war-organization, Hitler cannot be 
out-ethought at all. He has carried that mode 
of thinking to an absolute because he faced 
al its revolutionary implications Jong ago. 
He has already made the revolution that is 
essential to efficiency in modern war. He 
can be overcome only by those who consciously 
abandon the war-terrain altogether. Such a 
thought will hardly find entrance into Mr. 
Churchill's mind. It is not an easy one, any- 
how. But the only kind of statesman who 
can do service {o Britain today is the one 
whose incessant thought is of peace and the 
essentials of pence, 


conception of society. 


“If we could offer—' 


R. PRIESTLEY put one of my points 
re forcibly and well at a» WE‘ conference 
in Manchester a week ago. 

“One of the greatest allies Hitler had had 
right from the beginning was man's despair 
al the state of things, so that the “new 
order” was accepted because nothing better 
was in sight. If we could offer something 
better, new hope and new determination would 
arise and that would prové the finest ally 
we could hope to win, For this reason. and 
because of the grim alternative, the building 
of a real and vital democracy must begin in 
Britain.” 

Honestly. I hate 1o be pessimistic about 
that. But what are the signs of it, and 
what are the possibilities? We have (1 fear) 


Street, Liverpool, on 


Martial 


which the court was concerned 
occurred.) He described the COs who 
were determined to disobey orders as 
“men of bad character” -— because 
they were determined to disobey. 


I have no doubt that that was an 
honest judgment. It reveals the limi- 
tations of the military mind, which 
made it impossible for the judges to 
consider the facts eel We 
must remember that in four out of the 


five cases the charges against the 
NCOs concerned acts of assault on 
particular men. Ht was in any case 
by no means an easy matter to bring 
convincing evidence to prove such 
charges. 


BITTER DEFENCE 
The outstanding fact of the trial 


was the amazing bitterness and un- 
scrupulousness of the defence. At 
the outset Mr. Hemmerde (defending 
Captain Wright) described the COs 
story as a “lying invention’. In his 
final statement he suggested that the 
affair was “instigated by a number 
of extremely unpleasant _ people, 
whose dupes these COs were”. 


The same suggestion was made by 
Lieut. Fargher (defending the NCOs). 
He said the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was “a parody of the facts, pre- 
pared for a political purpose, and for 
none other’. Not a shred of evidence 
was adduced either by Mr. Hemmerde 
or by Lieut. Fargher in support of 
these assertions. 


Lieut. Fargher spoke of the COs them- 
selves as constituting ‘“‘possibly the most dan- 
gwerous fifth column we have to face today.” 
He also declared that. it was the Communists 
who were everywhere endeavouring to bring 
such men as the NCOs to trial. 


He asked several men if they had been in 
touch with myself—if they had been in my 
house or in my church; nas though to enter 
such premises was ta commit a felonious act. 
(One man waa asked if he had not changed 
into civilian attire in my house. I have no 
idea whot was the basis or the significance 
of this suggestion.) Yet not an iota of evi- 
denee was produced to show that even if 
the men had been in the fullest contact with 
myself, such a fact had the remotest bearing 
on the evidence they gave. 

Incidentally. in view of the knowledge 
which some of us have of the course of events, 
it. is interesting to note the suggestion made 
by defending counsel that nothing would have 
been heard of the tronble had the men not 
been moved to South Wales. 

In face of all the circumstances, the result 
in the case of Captain Wright is a tribute 
to the strength of the evidence and the de- 
sire of the court to deal fairly with it. 


left it too Jate by at least a dozen years. 
Even if our rulers were convinced of the 
necessity. it would be a colossal task. But 
they are a thousand miles away a whole 
dimension of understanding: away—from_ be- 
ing convinced of the necessity. 


India Deadlock 


HE same abysmal lack of understanding 
JB pervades all our official utterances, Mr. 
Amery's disheartening speech on India is typi- 
cal: it is a voice from a dead world, the 
weight of a dead hand. 


“This callousness,” says Mr. Gandhi, “makes 
me more than ever confirmed in my opinion 
that Congress must abide by a pulicy of nan- 
violence, in spite of the heavy odds facing 
it.’ He pointed out, too, that in saying the 
attitude of Congress was “all or nothing,” 
Mr. Amery was misleading “his ignorant au- 
dience.” Congress, through Mr. Gandhi, had 
acknowledged that the Government could not 
grant India independence at the present Mo- 
ment. “Therefore for the time being we 
should be satisfied with complete freedom of 
speech and pen. Was that all or nothing?" 

Meanwhile, reports accumulate that the In- 
dian situation grows daily more menacing, 
and promises soon to be beyond control, 


Church and War 


WRITER in the Christian News-Letter 
2% (April 23) gives a first-hand and inti- 
mate picture of the present condition of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany. In the cur- 
rent term, only 39 students have begun to 
study «theology throughout the whole country. 
That ia eloquent of the strength of the non- 
Christian influence in the Church jin Ger- 
many. But part of the cause of this catas- 
trophic decline is the equivocal stand taken 
by the Lutheran Church on the matter of 
war. “Our Anglo-Saxon friends,” says the 
writer, “must realize that even the militant 
Christians almost all recognize the right of 
the State to the urmed service of its citizens.” 
He himself is obviously dubious about this. 
and feels that it weakens the witness of the 
Church. One significant consequence of this 
failure to discover a content for the mili- 
tancy of the Church is the tendency toward 
an adoring Church — a role which Roman 
Catholicism fills , more adequately. Hence 
there is a movement of return ta Rome. 


Books 


Ul 

/ LARGE batch of daily newspapers from 
4 Chicago has just reached me. The 
smallest of them contains 30 big pages—a 
concrete reminder that the Americans know 
little about the realities of total war. Paper 
famine in Britain, paper-plenty in USA-—- 
these betoken a serious danger well described 
by Mr. Geoffrey Faber in The Times Literary 
Supplement (April 19). | The Government is 
proposing to “‘rationalize’’ the book-trade on 
the same footing as other industries, and to 
curtail the publishing of books. The con- 
sequence will be fhat the USA will drive 
Britain out of the book markets of the world. 

The value of our export trade in new hooks 
is 4 million’s—insignificant enough by busi- 
ness standards. But a book ia something 
more than merchandise: a nation’s books are 
the expression of its soul. And Mr. Faber 
is surely right in reckoning it a catastrophe 
of the first magnitude if, for short-sighted 
and purely material considerations, the Bri- 
tish book-trade is starved to a shadow, 


Russia and Japan 


HE significance of the recent Russo- 

Jnpanese pact is not easy to estimate. 
In this queer modern world, pacts are 50 
very short-lived that one acquires a hahit of 
Ssepticism about them. Thia is probably uri« 
wise. ‘The Russo-German pact was certainly 
signifieant:; and so may be the new agree 
ment between Russia and Japan. It ia at 
least an encouragement to Japan to tum her 
energies southward.—toward the Dutch East 
Indies and Singapore. Russia recognizes Man- 
cehukuo, Japan recognizes that Outer Mongolia 
is a Russian sphere of influence. “If, as 
a result, Mongolia and Sinkiang are formally 
incorporated in the Soviet Union,” says Mr. 
Hampden Jackson in the Eastern Daily Press 
(April ,22), ‘‘Russia’s gains in territory will 
far exceed the lebensraum acquired by any 
other Power in this century.” That helps 
to restore a sense of proportion. Mr. Jack- 
son makes another memorable comment, 


It js a salutary exercise in perspective 
to remind ourselves that the outeome of 
the present strwggle in China will affect 
more people and affect them more fundg- 
mentally than the outcome of the German 
war in the West. 


Light from the East 
SOMETHING of the kind was borne in 
Ne 


upon me during 4 visit I paid to a “new 
order” exhibition in Cambridge last week. It 
was cleverly advertised. One of its leaflets 
asked simply: “After Hitler — what?" and 
fold you ta seek the answer at the Guildhall. 
One found an_ably arranged exhibition of 
constructive Christian missionary works 
which aroused a glenm of hope that, in the 
terrible travail of China, new and revolu- 
tionary forms of Christian effort are peing 
generated, 


A biological analogy suggests itself. The 
Christian virus, which has loat ite virtue 
through long habitation in the European soul. 
may need to sojourn im the body and soul 
of the East in order to become militant and 
dynamic again. In India, and Ppre-eminently 
in the mind and heart of Gandhi, the Chris- 
tianity of Tolstoy has, become a power. And 
when I looked at picturea and plans of the 
Chinese Christian universities functioning 
under unimaginable difficulties, Ex oriente lux 
—Yight from the East™--came strongly to 
my mind. 


Air-Reprisals 


N a brilliant letter to The Times, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray and Bernard Shaw 
combine in supporting the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter's recent plea for a reconsideration of the 
policy of bombing metropolitan cities as puch. 
That we should in the same breath in- 
dignantly deny that our last raid on Berlin 


(Continued on page 3, col. 8.) 
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What Pacifists are|THE PLAIN MAN asks 


DOING 


A Fortnightly Commentary on 
PACIFIST SERVICE 


PACIFISM . IN 
TEACUPS 


NE of the chief impressions 
gdined from:  PPU’s Annual 
General Meeting, was keen de- 

sire on part of many members to hear 
more about the practical types of work 
pacifists are doing which are generally 
classed under that ambiguous ‘word 
“service”. This is the purpose of this 
column. I shall be glad to hear from 
pacifists in any part of the country, 
especially those smaller groups, many 
of whom are hiding brightest lights 
under — bushels. Furthermore, I 
should make it clear that I write this 
column as an individual and not as 
an official of any organization. 
E * * * 

Must beg to disagree with Roy 
Walker, PPU's speakers secretary. 
Orating at the AGM, Walker enun- 


_ ciated “no difference between cup of 


tea handed out by an air raid warden 
and cup of ten handed out by paci- 
fist relief worker.” Obvious fallacy 
here. Pacifists are “different people” 
in society at war, inasmuch as they 
have taken stand objecting to war. 
To “outcasts of Park Lane and Lime- 
house” ‘‘conchie” is often synony-| 
mous with “craven”. Hence, when 
they find despised pacifists handing | 
out cups of tea, giving fearless assist- 
ance during “blitz” and after, they 
begin by being surprised and_ then 
often change.scorn to respect. 
* * * 

Good example of above was given to Iasi 
London Pacifist Service Unit after recent 
heavy ‘“‘blitz’’. Relations had been strained 
with certain local wardens. Official ARP-ers, 
mainly old soldiers, held conventional view 
that. “‘conchies” are shirkers. However, after 
night of one of worst “‘blitzen” on record, 
wartlens’ views radically nitered. Uniteers 
worked.al! night and following day on first 
aid, demolition, and rescue, assisting bombed- 
out, raid-shocked neighbours; won wardens’ 
respect and admiration. Said Chief Warden, 
“any hard words are past and we ehall for- 
get them.” 

* * * 

Ministry of Health’s Medical Aid 
Scheme now functions in several Lon- 
don boroughs. In large shelters (over 
500 persons) Medical Aid Posts have 
been established with a Ministry of 
Health nurse in attendance. For shel- 
ters housing under 500 responsibility 
rests with local authority. In one | 
particular -borough all. shelters are | 
natrolled by Pacifist Service Units, | 
St. John Ambulance, and Friends’ Am- 
bulance Unit under the energetic 
direction of the Medical Officer in 
charge of shelters and a Red Cross 
liaison officer. The PSU area com- 
prises around 200 shelters, in anv of 
which Uniteers may be found nightly 
attending to minor ailments and in- 
juries. In seven of the larger shelters 
are medical ‘‘points’’ — screened off 
pocket-sickrooms containing bed, wash 
basin, table, equipment cupboard. 
From these two-men patrols tour sur- 
rounding shelters; doctors | call, at 
“points”, collect details, visit serious 
and suspected cases. 

™ * * 

Little Lily Aaronstein’s burnt fin- 
ver needs another dressing. ... Mother 
is worried about her three-months-old 
baby, born in the country but they 
came “home” as soon as they could. 
Over-feeding probably, but best make 
it another case for the doctor. Some- 
times it’s a hosnital case, a child with 
seabies, an adult with suspected ap- 
pendicitis. If it’s urgent an ambu- 
lance must be got immediately. There 
have even been occasions when a PSU 
van has been commandeered for this 
service. On “blitz” nights shelter: 
population and cases inevitably in- 
crease. Case book for one patrol 
shows 20 cases of shock in one shel- 
ter on a recent bad night. The same 
book reveals that normally over 50 
per cent. of “patients” are children 
of 10 or under. 


* * 


Gap in present Medical Aid Scheme 
is that it makes no provision for pri- 
vate shelters. Only public shelters 
are patrolled and- visited by doctors. 
Patients in private shelters must get 
their own panel medico. Uniteers, 
however, keen an eve on private shel- 
terers in their district, are alwavs 
willing to help them any way thev 
van. Generally, the work abounds in 

(Continued in col. 4.) 
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Does May Day Mean Anything Now ? 


ESTERDAY was May Day, 
traditionally a working- 
class festival. 

On May Day, 1932, I was in Ham- 
burg. Around the Alster Lake in the 
centre of: the city, past large man- 
sions empty because of the slump, 
marched a great procession. 


Its demand, emblazoned on red 
banners, was’ a simple one: Brot 
und = Arbeit — Bread and Work. 
Though the marchers were  So- 


cialists and Communists, theirs was 
no mere party cry. It was the 
desperate need of the whole people—- 
not only in Germany but in many 
other lands in that year of widespread 
unemployment and depression. 


Yet the tramp steamer in which 
I reached Hamburg had just come 
from a Brazilian port where a great 
dump of coffee had been burning con- 
tinuously for nine months, fed by 
“surplus” coffee which Europe could 
not buy! 

* 


Bread and work: to provide that, 
and to “win this generation for 
peace,” the German Foreign Minis- 
ter Stresemann had pleaded for some 
concession from the Western Powers. 

He had failed, and on that May 
Day Hitler was soon to gain power 
by promising to fulfil the need. In 
power, he did so. No war propaganda 
can alter that fact, however much one 
hates his methods and denounces his 
wider aims. 

It is worth remembering now, when 
May Day brings no colourful demon- 
strations, and desolation reigns in 
Hamburg and Clydeside, Berlin and 
London. 


GROUP NOTES 


Beyond the 


By JOHN BARCLAY 


{NE thousand members attended 
b the AGM, and the considered 
opinion seems to be that it was the 
most successful annual meeting we 
have had. Several outstanding causes 
eontributed to this result. 

(1) It was a youthful conference 
and consequently very much alive. 

(2) The main speeches were care- 
fully prepared beforehand. 

(3) Criticism and summing-up gave 
the conference substantial food for 
thought and prevented dissipation of 
energies. 

(4) An overwhelming majority 
wished the conference to succeed and 
the spirit of fellowship thus created 
was magnificent. 

(5) Wise and tolerant chairman- 
ship steered the conference through- 
out. 


(6) The blending of experience and 
made possible by 


enthusiasm was 
common awareness of common 
difficulties. 


The conference as a whole was not 
inspired in the sense of being imagi- 
natively roused, but most members 
must have gone away heartened and 
fully conscious of their own responsi- 
bilities. The few who came to cri- 
ticize were less violent than on_pre- 
vious occasions — and their criticism 
more tolerant than might have been 
expected. 

The 1,000 members will carry back 
to the groups, and through them to 
the wider public, the knowledge that 
there is a renewed mental activity in 
our movement. Let every member of 
the PPU become a_ self-disciplined 
pacifist, conscious of the responsibili- 
ties now thrust upon us, and the 1941 
conference will have been a success. 

The immediate future is dark for 
us all-——pacifist and non-pacifist alike. 
Only by penetrating the gloom and 
visualizing the tremendous possibili- 
ties ahead can we succeed. Those of 
us who listened to Wilfred Wellock, 
“Max Plowman, and Alex Miller appre- 
ciate the quality of the leadership 
offered us. The test for us is to dis- 
cover whether we have the deep hu- 
mility needed to follow where they 
Jead. If we can face the realitiee— 


Just now it may seem idle to talk 
of Bread and Work. The bombs are 
dropping 4— some of them, perhaps, 
made by men who took part in that 
May Day procession in’ “red” Ham- 
burg. ‘ 
Yet this is happening: just because 
politicians from 1917 onward paid too 
much attention to proklems of mili- 
tary security and completely forgot ; 
that if breadwinners *in even one | 
European country are jobless. and | 
their families hungry, there is bound 
to be trouble. 


It was once the accepted task of 
the Labour movement to speak for 
the hungry man and his family. This | 
May Day finds Labour leaders in roles 
which would shock the veterans of the 
past were they here to see. 

But it is useless to accuse such men 
of betraying their prineiples or their 
followers. It is better to concentrate 
on making known as widely as pos- 
sible the lesson of recent years: that 
any post-war settlement of Europe 
will be unstable if the elementary 
right. to Bread and Work is forgotten. 


4 


Even that alone is not enough. We 
have seen that Hitler can make some 
claim to have realized that. The vital 
problem will be how to provide the 
Bread and Work without the loss of 
equally important but less material 
rights —- that liberty af thought, 
speech, and conscience which we claim 
to be defending, for instance. \ 

To work to achieve that combina- 
tion is the modern expression of the 
old struggle with which May Day is 
associated: the struggle against 
poverty, exploitation, and oppression. 


Conference 


TPHE basis of the Peace Pledge 
Union is the following pledge 


! mains.” 


More 


SIGNIFICANT 
EXTRACTS 


HE Peace Letter for which 
over 130,000 signatures were 
obtained (1925-1927) ended with 
the words: “We shall refuse to 
support or render war service to 
any Gevernment which resorts 
to arms.” 
A eircular 
union leaders 


signed by six trade 
declared: “We recom- 


‘mend it to the favourable ¢onsidera- 


tion of trade unionists who must 
realize, that all prospect of social and 
industrial amelioration is vain so long 
us any possible menace of war re- 
First signature: Ernest 
Bevin (Secretary of Transport and 
General Workers Union). 

Another circular issued by Co- 
operative and trade union women 
supported the Peace Letter and said: 
“Governments today are settling seri- 
ous disputes by negotiation or arbi-. 
tration. Let us force them always toi 
do this by refusing to take any part: 
in war.” Among the signatories was 
Ellen Wilkinson, M.P. 

* * * 
_ An appeal to ex-Service men ,urg- 
ing them to attend the demonstration 
in the Albert Hall in sunvort of the 


Peace Letter was signed. among 
others, by C. R. Attlee, M.P. (late 
Major. Lancs Reet.). The appeal 


opened with the following words: 


Those who, like ourselves. served on the 
various battle fronta during the Great 
War, realize more fully than ‘civilians pos- 
sihly can the bestiality, the agony, and the 
futility af war. and it should be our espe 
cial resvonsibility to save others from hor- 
rors like those through which we passed. 
, At the crowded demonstration of 

R.000 neonje in the Albert Halt on 
December 5, 1926. Herbert Morrison. 
L.C.C., presided. 

x 


* * 

The Labour Party Conference at 
| Margate in October 1926 passed the 
| following resolution: 


; This Conference, simultancously with its 
udvocacy of Labour's neace~ policy, calls 
unon the workers to: make it clear to their 
Governments that they will meet any threat 
of war, so-called defensive or offensive, by 
organizing general resistance, including the 


] 


which is signed by each member: 


I RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 

The address to which new signatures of 
the pledge should be sent, and from which 
further particulars may be obtained, ia: 
PPU HEADQUARTERS, 


Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


however grim — and see beyond the 
“service that is perfect freedom” 
there is hope for our children. The 
personal and group activity that re- 
sults from our meeting in conference 
will testify to the strength of the 
faith within us. 


Commentary 


(Continued from page 2.) 


was i reprisal and announee a major re- 

prisal (the bombing of Rome) which must 

have staggered the historical conscience of 

the world shows that our heads are not as 

clear as they might be on this subject. 

Indeed they are not. The argument on 
which the clamour fox air-reprisals seems to 
be based is that by bombing them back we 
shall prevent the Germans from hombing wus. 
Since it is to be presumed that the Germans 
argue in exactly the same way. the material 
result ix a crescendo of the thing you desire 
to diminish. But straight thinking and war 
are always irreconcilable. ’ 


The “Manchester Guardian” 


wr ix coming over the Manchester 
Guardiap,? |} was positively shocked by 
& comment in its London letter (April 26) 
on Col. Lindbergh. That the comment was 
hostile, that the M. G. could hardly believe 
in his good faith--that was no more than 
IT expected. But I 
Incidentally, it may be added that. Col. 
Lindbermh’s child was murdered by a German 
in America. and so he might have had 
some special sympathy for the parenta of 
British children who were destroyed by the 
German airmen. 
Meditate that,.iny friends! 


Ad Infinitum? 


HE Berlin Borsenzeitung has expressed 
indignation over the entry of British 
troops into Irak. “An independent Arabian 


State,” it says, “is militerily raped to achieve 
what could nat be achieved by the intrigues 
of Londen diplomacy.” 

We all see the funny side of this. Yet, 
when we say precisely the same kind of thing 
about the Germans and Bulgaria, we see no- 


thing funny in it at all; but instead we are | 


indignant with the Germans for finding our 
indignation funny. And so, ad infinitum. 


did not expect this :— | 


refusal to bear arms, to vroduee armamenta, 
or to render any material assistance. It 
urges that stens chould he taken to con- 
vene. at the earliest suitahle moment, a 
world conference of the Socialist, Trade 
Union and Co-overntive Internationals to 
prepare concerted action on these lines. 


Pp. 


PACIFISM IN TEACUPS 
(Continued from cel. 1.) 


“human interest”. Shelters are sob- 
sisters’ paradise. Medical aid gives 
first-class opportunities of gettmg to 
know  shelterers. their background, 
| problems, difficulties. | Uniteers are 
ever ready to help, advise, be of prac- 
tical assistance. 
= * SA 

Wits dub PSU “the itching walm’” on 
account of Unit emblem of out-stretched hand 
Unit treasurer declares hand always of ne 
cessity ‘“itchine’’ as present cost of support- 
ine twelve full time units rung to around 


£80 weekly. ‘Treasurer would welcome 
names of any new subscribers. 
C.F. D. 


WAR CHARITIES ACT, 1940 


N OTICE is hereby given that it is proposed 
to apnly to the T.ondon County Councit 
for the registration under the above-mentioned 
Act of Pacifist Service Units, the objcets of 
which are shortly as follaws: to render ser- 
vice to society at all times and, in time of 
war especially, to relieve distresa whenever 
and wherever opportunity offers; and the ad 
| ministrative centre of which is situate at 
| 6 Endsleith Street, London, W.C.1. Any ob- 
iections to the proposed rewiatration should 
| be sent to the above-named Council within 14 
) days from the date of this notice. 
Dated May 2, 1941. 


A PAMPHLET EVERY 
GROUP SHOULD SEE 


An Outline for 
Pacitist 
Study 


PRICE SIXPENCE, POSTAGE lia 
from 
THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION, 


Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


ep aa mer eren 
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BIRMINGHAM | 
ELECTION 


MPHE pacifist candidate’s campaign 

in Kings Norton opened yesterday 
with a meeting in Beaumont Road Co- 
operative Hall. 

Other meetings are: Cotteridge Council 
School, May 2; Hubert Road Co-operative Hall 
{3 p.m.) and Fircroft College, Woodbrooke 
Road (7 p.m.), May 3: Wesley Avenue Co- 
operative Hall (3 p.m.) and Hazelwell Co- 
operative Hall, Stirchley, May 4: Kings Nor- 
ton Co-operative Hall, May 6; Rubery Coun- 
cil School, May 6; and Northfield Friends’ 
Institute, May 7. 


Speakers will include the Rev. A. D. Belden, 
Mary Gambie, Laurence Housman, John Hoy- 
land, James Hudson, James Maxton, M.P.. 
Bernard Robbins, Joseph Southall, and Wil- 
fred Wellock. 

Offers of help will be greatly wel- 
comed at the Central Committee 
Rooms, 35 Middleton Hall Road, Kings 
Norton, Birmingham 30 (Telephone: 
Kings Norton 1612), or 30 Norman 
Road, Northfield. 


The election campaign is in the 
charge of Kings Norton Independent 
Pacifist Committee, and the election 
agent is J. Clement Jones. 


JOHN W. COWLING’S 


Notes—— 


——Circulation 


Another 
Milestone 
Passed 


EAst week we passed the 
19,000-mark in our cam- 


paign for 20,000 readers. Con- 


gratulations to all who helped to 
make this possible. 

We actually printed 19,500 
copies, of which 400 were for 
use as specimens. 

Encouraging though it is to record 
this achievement, we need to progress 
somewhat faster if we are to reach | 
that 20,000 by the end of May. With 
the publication of the May 30 issue, 
one year will have passed since the 
normal methods of distribution were 
closed to us; with the publication of 


the following issue, we celebrate our 
fifth birthday. 


It will therefore be doubly fitting 
to know‘that by then we are selling 
aS many copies as paper supplies will 
permit. To achieve this aim we must 
secure 1,000 new readers this month. 
It can be done—but only if all pull 
their weight. ‘ \ 


Latest about street-selling: Graves- 
end ‘seller reports 23 purchasers. in 
three-quarters of an hour (eleven of 
them in ten minutes!); Northampton 
have resumed this activity; Manches- 
ter were to try it on Saturday. 


Sellers may find it useful to ask | 
for the addresses of regular custo- 
mers and offer to deliver their copy 
should they be unable to buy it at 
the usual pitch. 


CA. BROCK & Co. Ltd. 
463 HARROW Rd, LONDON, W.10 


For all Printing & 


Stationery 
Orders a Speciality 


t 


Mail 
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Generous Tribute 


A fine tribute was paid by the Preston. Guar- 
dian, on March 8, to conscientious objectors 


who, under the auspices of the Lancashire , 


War Agricultural Executive Committee, 
have been doing an arduous job of ditch- 
ing—a task to which many pacifists in 
various parts of the country have heen put 
by those committees. Following ig an ex- 
tract from the article. 


FP)URING the last few weeks Mr. 

J. J. Green, Agricultural Execu- 
tive Officer, has in his weekly state- 
ments to farmers paid tribute to the 
work of the labour gangs who have 
been set to work cleaning out ditches. 


The other day I tramped across 
fields in the Myerscough district in 
order to find one of these gangs at 
work and to see something of the 
work they are doing. My guide was 
an official of the Agricultural War 
Executive, and we followed the course 
of a ditch on which a group of six 
men and a foreman had been work- 
ing for eight days. 

No-one seeing the cleanliness of 
that dyke, the well-trimmed banks, 
the easy flow of the water, and the 
complete clearance of all rubble from 


its vicinity, would have doubted for 


an instant the efficacy of their work. 
QUICK WORKERS 


But even more than with the 
quality of their work was I impressed 
by the speed with which they are do- 
ing the job. It was a long, long way 
from their starting point that we 
found the men actually at work, knee 
deep in water, shovelling out of the 
watercourse spadefuls of mud, and 
hacking away at the brambles and 
bushes that had been allowed to choke 
the dvke in the past few years. 

A few weeks ago these men were 
for the most part office workers in 
the cities, unused to handling spades 
and axes, and far from accustomed 


to the rigours of an outdoor job of ° 


the most arduous kind in foul weather. 


From the foreman I learned that not 
one had raised a complaint; that there 
had not been the slightest sign of 
shirking, which I openly confess I had 
expected, and that the men were 
proud of what they were accomplish- 
ing. 

Men who can turn from the office 
stool to work of that kind under such 
conditions, who are prenared to cook 
their own meals when the toil of the 
day is over, and who are willing to 
live in caravans as these men have 
to, are, at the very least, entitled to 
our respect. 


The Apri! Adelphi (The Oaks, Langham, nr. 
Colchester: 9d.) is an excellent number. We 
like particularly Margaret Baker's ‘‘The Sale, 
1938”’—a little masterpiece of evocation; Max 
Plowman’s review of George Orwell’s The 
Lion and the Unicorn-—by far the best cri- 
ticiam of that provocative book we have read; 
and Jack -Common’s “A Turn at the Trance” 
an inimitable description of work in a high- 
specd munitiong factory. 


PPPBDPDODRPPDHPADSHA LDA OD 
Why 
Indus-rial Conscription ? 
MASS MEETING 


Adult School Hall, 64 Park Lane, Croydon 
(Near East Croydon Station). 


Sunday, 11th May, 1941, 6.30 p.m. 


Speakers include 

SYRIL MORRISON (P.P.U.) 

e MARY GRINDIL®YY 
FREDERICK LOHR 

e RAYMOND WINCH (PAX) . 
GENE WREN (1.L.P.) 

(Admission free) 

Leaflets can be had from 

6{ Ross Road, South Norwood, S.E.25 


@ 


DAIS DISD DID BB HBB S 


ETHEL MANNIN writes on 
“Eric Gill - Christian Pacifist” 
in the May ‘Christian Pacifist’, 


(post free 4d.) 


from 17 RED LION 


SQUARE, W.C.1. 


GM ba Lo MY FAMUE MOLINE 


MoreBrutality 
Alleged 


OLLOWING closely on the recent 

conviction of certain NCOs by a 

general court-martial at Liver- 
pool on some of the charges brought 
against them for assaults on con- 
scientious objectors, come further 
allegations of brutality at a unit in 
the West of England. 


It is alleged that five conscientious 
objectors undergoing varying sen- 
tences of detention were made to 
stand against a wall with their arms 
raised at shoulder level for twenty 
minutes and then punched in the sto- 
mach, clouted, kicked, and generally 
manhandled. 

This treatment was reported to a 
superior officer, and Sergeant Molo- 
ney has been remanded for court-mar- 
tial on charges arising out of the in- 
cident, states the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, which is 
watching the position. 

The Chairman (Fenner Brockway) 
and Secretary (Miss Nancy Browne) 
of the CBCO, write:— 


The recent court-martial at Liverpool of an 
officer and several NCOs resulted in the 
acquittal of three NCOs and the conviction, 
on some of the charges, of the officer and 
two NCOs following proof of assaults on con- 
scientious objectors performing non-combat- 
ant duties in the forces. 


The 


prosecution was brought by the War 
Office (and not the conscientious objectors) 
and it related especially to two occasions 
singled out from the allegations made to an 
impressive court of inquiry last October. The 
War Office has not yet published the findings 
of the court of inquiry; now that the court- 
martial has sat these findings should no 
longer be withheld from the public. The War 
Office letter of September, 1916,—forbidding 
illegal coercion—should be re-issued urgently, 
aa we have evidence of further brutality else 
where. 

At the court-martial the defending officer 
abused conscientibus objectors — even when 
serving in the forces—and levelled unfounded 
allegations against certain organizations. We 
therefore desire to place it om record that 
Neither this Board, nor the Peace Pledge 
Union which ix one of its fifteen constituent 
bodies, advises anyone to take any attitude 
in relation to military service but that which 
his own conscience dictates. Our support is 
confined to those who, from their own con- 
victions, ‘ake the stand of conscientious 
objectors. 


Heavier Penalties 


A CONSCIENTIOUS objector who 

had refused to be medically ex- 
amined was remanded for a week 
at East Ham, last Thursday, so that 
he could be dealt with under the new 
National Service Act (which came into 
force on Friday), which provides for 
a sentence of 12 months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine if the order of a court 
is disobeyed. He is Arthur George 
Frost, of St. Audry’s Road, Barking. 

* * * 


There were only 1,133 conscientious objec- 
tors among the 295,162 men of the 1903 class 


who registered on April 12—a new low re- 
cord. This brought the total so registered 
to 57,293. 


* ” 


“A number of 20-year-old girls did not re- 
gister on Saturday because they are conscien- 
tious objectors; some girls who registered 
asked the clerks to note that they did not 
wish to work in war factories or to join 
the sarvices. Women who fail to register for 
industrial employment are liable to heavy 
penalties, ‘Probably not imprisonment,’ I was 
told today, ‘but big fines.’”"—Evening Stan- 
dard, April 21. 

* * * 


COs “who might be subject to a direction 
to undertake employment on munitions” will 
be given an alternative occupation, said a 
statement issued by the TUC General Council, 


April 23. 
* # * 


At a meeting of delegates from 11 organiza- 
tions held in the PPU rooms in Glasgow on 
April 19, a Scottish Central Board far Con- 
scientious Objectors was formed. It will work 
as a regional board for the purpose of assist- 
ing the central board in London ta keep con- 
tact with Scottish COs, and will attempt to 
co-ordinate the work for COs in Scotland, The 
pro tem secretary is Mr. John S. Chalmers, 
56 Ardmay Crescent, Glasgow, S.4. 


ADVISORY ' BUREAU CHANGES 


Bury,__A. Manning, 2 Lilac Ave., Radcliffe 
Rd., Bury. 

Chelsea and Westminster.-e Miss M. Bacon, 
65 St. George’s Drive, S.W.1. 

Cleveleys.— T. C. Mnyho, 60 Palatine Rd., 
Thornton-Cleveleys, Fleetwood. 

Coventry.—-Eric Flinn, c/o Messrs. Flinn 
and Co., 14 Warwick Row, Coventry. 

Crewe.—D. H. Evans, c/o 229 Bedford St., 
Crewe. 

Ealing.—E. Barrett, 35 Denison Rd., Eal- 
ing, W.5. 

Eccles Bureau is no longer in existence, 

New Mills.—Mrs. E. M. Bent, Bewholme, 
Lyme Rd., Disley, Cheshire. 

Roxsendale.—Mrs. E. M. Trickett, 259 Edge- 
side Lane, Waterfoot, Rossendale. 

St. Helen’s.._F. Watkins, 6 Highfield 
Sutton, St. Helens, 

Wallasey.—Leslie Price, 14 Egertgn Grove, 
Wallasey. 

Warrington.—T. Featonby, 58 Phipps Lane, 
Burtonwood, Warrington. 

Wilmslow.—D. N. Fullerton, 
Pownall Park, Wilmslow. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


2d per word, mftimum 2s, 6d. 
Box Number éd. extra. 


N.B. Latest time for copy is now 
MONDAY 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT POSTS 
ARE LIABLE TO DELAY 


ACCOMMODATION 


BROTHER and Sister require comfartable 
rooms in pacifist atmosphere, in tolerably 
siren-free area within a radius of 50 miles 
of Manchester; state all particulars. Wilsog, 
24 Orlanda Avenue, Victoria Rd., Pendleton, 
Salford 6. 

WANTED to rent, two or three reams or 
small house {furnished or unfurnished) in 
quiet district within 30 miles, North or North- 
west London, suitable for couple wth child 


and baby. Box 754, Peace News, 3 Itlack- 
stock Rd., N.A4. 
EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN to write and speak for peace sag 
human brotherhoud, harnessing artistie, im- 
aginative, intuitive, and individual gifts, cor- 
respondence lessons 63. each. Dorothy Mat- | 
thews, B.A., 32 Primrose Hill Road, London, | 
N.W.3. . 

YOUNG COUPLE give friendly home, Pro- | 
greasive education children (7-12); ‘“‘prob- 
lem” children welcomed; £6 monthly inclu- | 
sive. Young. D.A., Hollyside, Brockweir, | 
near Chepstow. 


LAND & COMMUNITY | 


PACIFIST COUPLE, inexperienced, with 
good capital, wish to help in market garden 


or farm needing financial support. Box 767, 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
MEETINGS 

MAY DAY is still Workers’ Day! Meeting 
at [LL.P. Hut, Cumberland Rd, Plaistow, 
E.13, Sunday, May 4, 6 p.m. Speakers, 
C. Redhead, Walthamstow Advisory Bureau; 
A. Bennett, UE.P. and NUDAW.; R 


Beadel, Shop Assistants; speaker from the 
Forward Mavement. 

MAY DAY MEETING, Sunday, May 4, at 
6.30 p.m., Conway Hall, Holborn. Speakers: 
Ethel Mannin, Reg. Reynolds, Frederick Lohr 
Tom Hrown, John Hewetson. F. A. Ridley; 
ndmission free, 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd.. Londen, 
N.4, by ‘Peace News" Ltd. Printed by 
Clifford Printing Co.. London, N 16. 


Psessids da “vate 


' from other players living Woodford, 


a sare at che ot ' 


PERSONAL 


C.O. (28), fond of walking, music, reading, 
would like companion weck's holiday, June 
Box 756, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


PACIFIST, keen tennis player, desires hear 


Wan- 
stead, with view to joining club there. Box 
758, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd.. N.4. 

WANTED, copy Encyclopaedia of Pacifism. 
Offers to Frank Gething, 67 Dane Rd., Luton 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


CHEMICAL or chemical engineering work 


(not war) required; consultative or regular 
basis; Ist class B.Se., A.M.LChemE, 12 
years industrial research. 


Box 755. Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
JUNIOR Laboratory Assistant urgently re 
quires situation, Landon area. Phillips. 20 
Decay Avenue, N.W.11. 


WHERE TO STAY 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS: Food Reform: Veg- 
etarian Guest House; alt. 600ft; for happy 
holiday or restful recuperation; central 
heating, h. and c. water in bedrooms. A. ané 
K. 8. Ludlow, The Briara, Crich, Matlock. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CARRIER Cycles for tradesmen; carriage 
paid. all complete, thus ready to use, £7 138 
Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. 

QUAKHRISM, Inturmation and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the Re 
hgious Society of Friends, free on application 
to the Frienda’ Home Service Committes, 
Friends House, Euaton Road, London, N.W.1. 


PEACE NEWS 


Editorial, Publishing & Advertisement 
Office: (Please specify department.) 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
Telephone: Stamford Hill 2262-8 
t Subscription Rates: 
Home: Quarterly, 3s 3d Yearly 12s 6d 
Abroad: Quarterly, 2s 9d Yearly 10 64 


Latest time for 
Displayed Advertisements 


FIRST POST Monday 
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